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HE “‘horseless carriage” illustrated below is perhaps to our eyes an ungainly steed, but 
it was not so very long ago—when cycling was an accomplishment and cars were very daring—that 
Kipling eulogised this very Lanchester—the speedy and splendid ““Octopod” of his story Steam Tactics. 

Times have changed. The lines of the car have grown sleeker, its mechanism miraculously quiet 


and smooth. Yet common to every phase in the progress of vehicular travel was the leadership of 


Lanchester, Daimler, and B.S.A. Their cars, their bicycles, their motor cycles, their buses were 


consistently ahead of the times. To-day they carry with them 


The Birmingham Small Arms Co. Ltd., England, 


and 
B.S.A. Guns Ltd. @ B.S.A. Cycles Ltd. a promise for all who have a 
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Aipling s Lanchester the model he called the **Octopod’* —an idyll of 1902 
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The World Copyright of all the Editorial Matter, both Illustrations and Letterpress, is Sirictly Reserved in Great Britain, the British Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1942. 


THE MOSQUITO, THE R.A.F."S NEW TWIN-ENGINED LIGHT BOMBER, WHICH MADE ITS PUBLIC DEBUT WITH A LOW-LEVEL 
ATTACK ON GESTAPO H.Q. IN OSLO, IS ARMED WITH FOUR CANNON AND FOUR MACHINE -GUNS. 


This picture of a Mosquito in flight reveals the clean lines of the R.A.F.'s new light | miles The undercarriage and tail-wheel units are retractable, and the bombs are 
bomber The first operational type to be developed by the de Havilland Design carried in an enclosed bay The Mosquito’s armament is based on four 20-mm 
Office staff since the war of 1914-1918, the Mosquito is of simple, wooden cannon and four °303 machine-guns These bare details are all that can yet be 
construction, particularly suited to production in dispersed manufacturing plants given, as the Mosquito is still partially on the secret list All that can be said of 
Powered by two Rolls-Royce engines, driving de Havilland three-bladed hydromatic a most promising aircraft is that it is likely to earn an honoured place for itself in 
propellers, the aircraft has a lively speed and a range probably exceeding a thousand Bomber Command's offensive programme 
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HE difference between strategy and tactics is . 


hard to define. But to anyone with a practical 
knowledge of war, it is very easy to understand. 
Strategy in a large sense is what one designs to do. 
Tactics is how one does it. A good practical example 
is to take a well-tied-up parcel and try to undo it 
without either cutting or unknotting the string. The 
first part of one’s task will consist of planning— 
consciously or unconsciously—the order in which to 
loosen the various parts of the parcel from its folds. 
This is, as it were, the statement of one’s operational 
objectives. The second will be the gradual and pain- 
ful edging of the string, fraction of inch by fraction, 
towards the corners until the decisive edge is reached 
and the sudden release of enfolding pressure achieved. 
One will take very much longer over the job, and 
probably fail in it altogether, without a sensible plan 
of campaign to start with. Strategy is indispensable 
to victory, and the first element in strategy is common 
sense. But, however sensible one’s plan, one will fail 
unless one’s fingers and will possess’ the cunning and 
persistence to edge the tough, taut, resisting string 
to and over the objectives one has set for them. For 
on the success of their tactics one’s strategy stands 
or falls. In other words, to be a good strategist one 
has first also to know what one’s troops can achieve 
and endure. It is no use setting them a goal which 
is beyond their existing numbers, the skill of their 
officers, the training and courage of their fighters, or 
the weight of their armament and capacity of their 
transport and supply. If one does, one will merely 
waste one’s force and diminish one’s strength without 
achieving any corresponding result. 


Any fool can take a map, point at it with his 
finger and say we must land here, march there, attack 
the enemy at so-and-so. If that were all there was 
to strategy, we could plan campaigns by vote of 
Parliament or popular ballot. The road to victory 
could be mapped behind horn-rimmed glasses in Fleet 
Street or Bloomsbury, or by excited, perspiring orators 
on the hustings in Trafalgar Square. -But the real 
test of a commander is his ability to gauge just how 
much he can do with the precise means at his disposal. 
Any attempt on his part to do the least bit more is 
to sacrifice valuable lives and materials unnecessarily : 
to make his own force weaker and the enemy’s stronger. 
Any attempt to do any less is to waste his chances, 
to lose what is sometimes more precious in war than 
many lives and innumerable guns—time and oppor- 
tunity. To strike at the right moment with the right 
force to achieve the desired object, neither more nor 
less, is the whole art of war. The essence of the 
business lies in that simple economy of means to 
ends. Every boxer knows it. And every General, 
harried by impatient politicians and leader-writers, 
knows it too. But what is a comparatively 
simple matter for the boxer be- 
comes an infinitely more complex 
one for the commander in a modern 
mechanised and totalitarian war. The 
vital questions of training, transport 
and supply are so involved, technical 
and immense that little short of a life- 
time of study and practice can enable 
a man to master them. And nothing 
short of genius of the highest order can 
resolve them into their simple, common- 
sense elements and instil from them a 
plan that is simple, clear and effective. 


It is for this reason that the pro- 
jects of armchair strategists so often 
seem facile and childish. That, for 
instance, the prompt application of the 
right degree of force to Hitler's rear— 
whether in France, Holland, Scandi- 
navia or Africa—is urgently and vitally 
desirable is obvious to anyone outside 
an asylum or a concentration camp. 
But the real strategical question is 
when and where that sufficient degree 
of force can be applied with any reason- 
able hope of achieving its object: the 
infliction of a loss on the enemy so great, 
and at a price to ourselves and our 
\llies so relatively small, as to diminish 
his chances of winning the war, while 
increasing and not diminishing our 


two tons. 
own For every victory has to be 


upon the monster, 
from the aperture on its back. 
boat-hooks close under the 
raised him, with much difficulty, upon the pier. 














By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


paid for, and—and this should not be forgotten— 
every defeat. It is no use saying, as some enthusiasts 
say, ‘‘ Never mind the cost: we are ready to pay it, 
however great.’’ That is the kind of vain boasting 
that in civil life has led men to the Bankruptcy Courts 
and in war to the rout of Waterloo, the débacle of 
Sedan, and Ludendorff’s sudden collapse in 1918. It 
was our own temporary and stubborn refusal to reckon 





ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS 
AND QUOTATIONS FROM ‘‘ THE ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS" OF OCTOBER 29, 1842. 
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NELSON’S STATUE. ““ THE ABOVE STATUE IS TO SURMOUNT 
THE PILLAR, NOW IN PROGRESS OF ERECTION, TO THE 
MEMORY OF NELSON IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE.” 








“CATCHING A WHALE OFF DEPTFORD PIER.” 
““On Sunday afternoon, between four and five o'clock, several watermen on duty at Bellwater-gate, near 


Deptford Pier, observed a huge dark substance projecting above the surface of the river 
them put off in their boat, and one of them, armed with a large bearded spear, commenced the attack 

juantities of water 
ats surrounded the animal and pushed it along with their 
vier, where they finally despatched him, and with strong cords and pullies 
. his total length is 14 ft. 6 ins., and he weighs about 
. The animal is what is known by persons accustomed to the whale fishery as a fin back 


which soon showed symptoms of weakness, and threw up large 
The other 


or fin fish.” 


the price more carefully in the prolonged assault at 
Passchendaele that led to the all but disastrous German 
break-through in the spring of 1918. Only nations 
with inexhaustible resources—and there are none— 
can talk about not counting the cost. Generals who 
do so do not defeat the enemy : they merely strengthen 
them by needlessly weakening their own forces. 


To cut one’s coat to one’s cloth is as vital a prin- 
ciple in war as in tailoring. To do otherwise spells 
muddle and certain disaster. When Nelson launched his 
thunderbolt at the French Fleet anchored in Aboukir 
Bay he was doing, to conventional eyes, an extra- 
ordinarily daring and unconventional thing. But he 
was in no sense ignoring the cost of his temerity. 
On the contrary, he had weighed it up most carefully. 
“If we succeed,”’ cried his flag-captain, Berry, as the 
British line of battle entered the bay, ‘“‘ what will 
the world say?” “There is no if in the case,” 
replied Nelson; ‘‘that we shall succeed is certain; 
who will live to tell the tale is a very different 
question.”” The loss of his own life and that of a 
few thousand of his followers was, in his considered 
opinion, a price well worth paying for the domination 
of the Mediterranean. It was worth paying, in his 
eyes, because he felt convinced that when it had been 
paid the balance of profit would still lie heavily in 
England’s favour. He had counted the odds most 
carefully and he knew that his ships, though osten- 
sibly at a disadvantage, were better manned, better 
handled and better commanded than the French, and 
that he was morally certain to win. He had reckoned 
exactly what his fleet could and could not do: he 
had helped to train them for their task over long and 
arduous months, and he knew to a nicety of what his 
weapon was capable. He applied the right strategy 
to the tactical instrument to his hand. But when a 
few months later he urged the Neapolitan Army to 
attack the French Republican forces in the Papal 
States without waiting for Austrian and Russian sup- 
port, he acted not like a professional but like an 
amateur strategist. He was seeking a military objec- 
tive with a weapon incapable of accomplishing it: 
in other words, he had not weighed up his own and 
his enemy’s resources and counted the probable cost 
of his actions. The result was disaster. The Neapoli- 
tans crumpled at the first sign of resistance, and their 
attack was attended not by victory but by the loss 
of their own country. Out of his own element, the 
great sailor had fallen into the same fault as the 
armchair strategists he so despised: he had _ sub- 
stituted the promptings of his heart for the measured 
calculations of a trained mind and experience. 


All the great masters of war afford in thir careers 
illustrations of this inescapable truth. They have 
achieved victory only by the nicety of their 
calculations and preparations. This is as true of 
Drake planning to assault and 
plunder a Spanish fortress with half- 
a-dozen boats’ crews as of Moltke 
spinning the web in which the 
French Army of 1870 was caught and 
destroyed. Both left nothing that could 
be foreseen to chance : both spared no 
effort to calculate the exact conse- 
quences of their actions. The most 
consistently successful, if not the most 
brilliant, General in our own history was 
Wellington, and Wellington was, above 
all others, the commander who adapted 
his strategical objectives to the tactical 
capacity of his troops and vice versa. He 
ultimately achieved the seemingly im- 
possible with his famous Peninsular 
Army because he never at any given 
moment asked it to do more than its 
existing personne! and equipment could 
accomplish, while persistently using 
every opportunity to improve its disci- 
pline, skill, transport and supply. The 
failures in war have always occurred 
where the leaders have failed to make 
such reckonings, or have miscalculated 
them. Soin the last resort the great 
Napoleon pitted his Grande Armée 
against the Russian snows and spaces, 
Russian valour and endurance, and 
discovered that he had _ reckoned 
wrong. So, too, in our own time it 
may prove that Hitler has reckoned. 
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THE NEW OFFENSIVE IN EGYPT: PICTURES OF THE ACTUAL BATTLE. 





BRITISH INFANTRY, WITH BAYONETS READY, ON THE NIGHT OF OCTOBER 23, AFTER A VIOL 


AN ENEMY FORWARD STRONG-POINT IS CAPTURED, THE WAY PREPARED FOR A NEW ADVANCE. 


The desert battle which suddenly opened up on the night of October 23 is new 
in tactics, and is being fought with new ma hines, and by many forces hitherto 
strange to the desert. It is new in tactics because General Montgomery made 
a frontal attack against an unbroken line of trenches and minefields. Under 
a curtain of severe artillery fire, thrown gradually deeper and deeper into the 








ENT BARRAGE, RUSH ROMMEL’S ADVANCE POSTS THROUGH SMOKE AND DUST. 


THESE TWO PICTURES WERE BY RADIO FROM THE BATTLEFIELD. 
German lines, our infantry went ‘‘over the top,"’ as in the last war, another 
innovation, for they preceded the armoured divisions this time, through the gap 
in the minefield. At the time of writing, this is said to be widened. Our 
pictures by radio show our “ foot-sloggers '’ advancing in the opening attack, in 
which they reached their objectives and defeated enemy counter-attacks 
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MONTGOMERY'S DESERT ARMY: AUSTRALIAN UNITS IN OPEN 
MOVING UP TO THE BATTLE AREA OVER THE SANDY WASTE. 


“> GENERAL 




















LONG-RANGE FIGHTER PILOTS 


f THE ALLIED AIR FORCE HAS DEVASTATED ENEMY COMMUNICATIONS BRITISH 
i AND BOMBED HIS CONCENTRATIONS, 


\ A 

f } f THE 
’ 3 oe 
A few hours before the Eighth Army launched the great new battle of Africa 

on October 23, amid the roar of British bombers overhead, General Bernard 


Montgomery, the fifty-four-year-old son of a former Tasmanian bishop, and 
Vice-Marshal Arthur Coningham, the forty-seven-year-old New Zealander, Air 
Officer Commanding the Desert Air Force, received the Press correspondents 
in a tent near El Alamein. ‘‘ Gentlemen,"’ said the General, ‘the battle 





AIR VICE-MARSHAL CONINGHAM VISITED EVERY zd 

CAMP AND GAVE A TALK TO ALL HIS MEN / 

BEFORE THE BATTLE STARTED. 
EVERYTHING,” HE SAID. 
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DESERT, ARE 


GENERAL MONTGOMERY’S POWERFUL 
OF AFRICA: MEN AND MACHINES IN 











MOTORISED TRANSPORT PROCEEDING ALONG THE 


ROAD TOWARDS EL ALAMEIN. 














“THEY KNEW 2 LIEUT.-GENERAL MONTGOMERY, C.-IN-C., EIGHTH ARMY, 


BATTLE OPENED, HE SAID: “IT WILL BE TERRIFIC— 








CREW SHELLING GERMAN POSITIONS. 
FROM A BRITISH NEWSREEL 


THE FLASHES, WHICH’ BRIEFLY 
PICTURE TAKEN BY AN EXTREME VELOCITY 


ILLU MINE 
CAMERA. 


starts to-night. During the moonlight a big battle will be fought. 
be terrific—quite terrific. For three years we have been trying to plug 
holes all over the world. Now, thank God, that period is over."’ Praising 
the morale of his men, he added that the Army and Air Force were one, 
and Vice-Marshal Coningham said: ‘‘ We work together completely as one 


force."" The earliest reports showed that the Desert Army had smashed its 
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way through Rommel's positions at many points, while Allied air forces held 
the offensive throughout the day with complete command of the air. It was 
revealed that among the Eighth Army's reinforcements were the Slst High- 
land Division and the 44th Home Counties Division. Australian, New Zealand 
and South African troops were also in the thick of the fray, as as 
the 4th Indian Division and Greeks. New tactics were adopted by Montgomery 
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BULLET-TORN NATIONAL { ‘ 
| 


INES AFTFR STANDARD. ARMED WITH KNIVES AND CUDGELS, THEIR PRESENCE 
) iN HAS TERRIFIED MUSSOLINI'S MEN >} 
in fighting through the extensive minefield laid by Rommel’s men. Infantry 
preceded tanks to extend the bridgehead and clear a way for our main armour. 
The development of the battle may extend over a greater area than the 
El Alamein front as is known at the time of writing A hint was given 
by the military spokesman on the Paris radio, who said, ‘A flank attack 


from Kufra 


Allied-held oasis 500 miles south of Tobruk! is expected."’ 
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. British offensive, so eagerly awaited, 
has been launched in Egypt. As I 
write, there is not yet sufficient news avail- 
able to allow me to comment upon it in 
detail. I shall reserve not only detailed 
comment, but also a more general study of 
its significance until a later occasion. The two 
most obvious facts to be emphasised at this 
stage are, first, that a great deal depends 
upon it, and secondly, that in the present 
conditions the task before the Eighth Army is immensely 
formidable. The enemy is ready and his positions are 
well prepared. I earnestly hope, as we all of us do, that 
this will prove to be not merely a successful offensive in 
itself, but also the turning-point between the defensive 
and the offensive on the part of the Allied nations. The 
rest of my article this week must be devoted to the cam- 
paign in Russia and its possible developments with regard 
to the Middle East and Persia-Iraq, a subject already 
touched upon last week. 

“Torrential autumn rains and the mud which they 
create have brought operations to a temporary stop,” 
said a German commentator on the Russian front last 
Friday. At that time the fighting in Stalingrad had 
reached deadlock. I think the Germans are bound to go 
on attacking. Apart from Hitler’s pledge to the German 
people that Stalingrad would be taken, a pledge the breach 
of which might have unpleasant repercussions in Germany, 
the enemy can hardly be looking forward to holding the 
present awkward and dangerous line for the winter. He 
will surely attempt to obtain a broad front on the Volga. 
In the Caucasus the situation at the same period was 
virtually unaltered. 
The Germans had 


THE GREAT WORLD 
THE COURSES BEFORE GERMANY. If the enemy could cripple the Black 
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By CYRIL FALLS. 


the former enterprise. And it looks as though this would 
be easier, though still extremely difficult, from the western 
end of the mountains than from the eastern or through 
the centre. Once firmly established at Batum the task 
might not prove beyond Germany’s powers. Between 
Batum and Baku she would not, presumably, have to en- 
counter a modern Russian army of the type which has 
been holding her up elsewhere, though she would doubtless 
continue to meet with strong resistance. A successful 
drive to the Caspian at Baku would put her in possession 
of the main Russian oil supplies and refineries. If at the 
same time she could reach the Caspian north of the moun- 
tains their value as a barrier would largely disappear. 
The problem then resolves itself into getting to Batum. 
The German forces on the Maikop-Tuapse road and south- 
east of Novorossisk are now some 250 miles distant from 
Batum and from the main road across Transcaucasia. 
Their present methods and rate of progress do not appear 
likely to carry them so far for several months, even in the 
most favourable circumstances, while it seems not im- 
probable that they will shortly be held up altogether if 
they continue to operate on these lines. The most probable 
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in the Black Sea strength which could affront 
the Russians in a naval engagement, but we 
all know the part which the air may play 
nowadays in naval engagements in enclosed 
waters. 


Sea Fleet, or neutralise it to such an extent 

that it found itself unable to interfere with 

his combined operations between Tuapse and 

Batum, half his battle would be won. A con- 
tinued landward advance, landings from the sea at favour- 
able points, possibly air-borne attacks at others where the 
ground was suitable, might well render possible the capture 
of Batum and would certainly provide a prospect of far 
more rapid progress than he is making at present in his 
painful mountain operations. As I have said, I have not 
the detailed information to enable me to estimate whether 
or not this is a practicable enterprise. Still less have I 
any sure foundation for speculating as to whether the 
enemy may be about to attempt it. I consider, however, 
that it is worth consideration as a possibility, because on 
the face of it it appears more promising than the other 
courses, including defensive pure and simple, which now 
lie open to the Germans in Russia. Once in possession of 
Batum and of the power to bring shipping to it, the 
Germans would manifestly stand a better chance of 
reaching Baku than they do at the moment. 

As I wrote last week, there appear to be good reasons 
why they should desire to do so apart from the Russian 
campaign itself. It does not seem likely that they can 
now hope to take Egypt, the keystone of the Middle East 
front, by operations from Libya alone. As the result of 
the present operations 
they may be hustled 





gained a small success 
in the Mozdok area, 
but it did not prove 
permanent and was 
turned into a reverse 
when the Russians bit 
off the ‘* wedge "’ which 
had been thrust into 
their front. In_ this 
region the enemy has 
made no appreciable 
progress for over two 
months. In his fight 
for Tuapse he has been 
edging forward and 
recording each day 
with some empressement 
the capture of a few 
pill-boxes. Yet here 
also his progress has 
been of a minor nature, 
and unless he contrives 
to mend his pace he 
will get nowhere. The 
high ground above the 
Black Sea, though its 
altitudes are trifling by 
comparison with those 
of the mountains 
further east, is already 
deep in snow. North é yi 
of Voronezh the mud e 

is worse than round ‘ SG 

Stalingrad, and huge 
areas, especially south 


of Leningrad, may for 7 , 

the time being be ax F tor® 
described as swamps. qe* ‘ 
As these words are 


written the Russian 
campaign is moribund. e 
It may take on tem- 





some distance from the 
goal. Despite their 


reinforcements, the 
passage across the 


Mediterranean of which 
the recent attacks on 
Malta have been 
designed to cover, their 
own forces in North 


ALEXANDRIA . § capt Africa now stand in 





greater danger than 
does Egypt, and may 
be eventually driven 
out unless they can at 
least pin down a large 
proportion of the 
Middle East force else- 
where. The Middle East 
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me Mn »Karm Abdulla its lengthy communi- 
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takes a very short time 
to move troops by rail 
- \ and road between Syria 
2 and Egypt. Between 
Iraq and Syria_ there 
are desert routes across 
f which mechanical 
: y transport can move 











occips Kmiec ’ rapidly. Sea transport 

Rati; » between the Persian 
~ . . . 

Coastal Roed —$>$—$— 3 Gulf and Suez is a 


matter of a fortnight to 
three weeks. It would, 








therefore, be a matter 
of no great difficulty 





for General Alexander 
i to transfer a tired and 
depleted division from 








porary new life when 
frost has bound the 
ground, but before the 
arrival of the most 
intense cold, but noth- 
ing spectacular can 
well happen until then. 

The German Army 
is undoubtedly in an 
unpleasant Situation, 
with its goal not achieved, its losses extremely heavy, 
and the prospect of being able to close down the 
campaign and entrust the front to ‘ housekeepers" 
almost as far off as ever. But when the command of a 
vast army, with its strength unbroken, even if diminished, 
finds itself in such a situation, it sets about looking for 
other fields to conquer, This is particularly true of the 
German Army, at the head of which is an adventurer who 
has no mercy to hope for—none even from his own people 
should he fail: On many occasions Hitler’s next move 
has been fairly obvious, as were all his moves in the Balkans 
and the form which his campaign against Russia has taken 
this year, but here it is very difficult to foresee what he 
will do. We know he has suffered a hard knock, but we 
find it difficult to estimate its effects. To put in fresh 
weight on the Terek and drive towards Grozny and the 
Caspian would not be sufficient from his point of view. 
If he reached the Caspian north of the Caucasus he would 
not control that sea, any more than he now controls the 
Black Sea Io cross the Caucasus by the great military 
roads seems impossible; to go round it by the narrow 
defile between the mountains and the sea at the Caspian 
end would be a tremendous feat. One other solution has 
occurred to me, though I confess I have not the material 
to enable me to estimate its practicability. It is, in brief, 
to go round the western end and to establish himself on 
the main road which runs from Batum to Baku south of 
the mountains. 

Last week I wrote that of the main objectives which 
the enemy might attack the Middle East appeared more 
likely to engage his energies than the British Isles. An 
incursion into Transcaucasia seems a probable prelude to 


NORTH AFRICA ABLAZE ONCE 


QATTARA DEPRESSION, WHERE 


MORE : A MAP OF THE TERRAIN OVER THE FORTY-MILE FRONT FROM EL ALAMEIN TO THE 
GENERAL MONTGOMERY LAUNCHED HIS OFFENSIVE AGAINST ROMMEL ON OCTOBER 2}. 


The Eighth Army struck with all its strength on the night of October 23, on a far greater scale than any before. Complete success will mean 

the clearing of the whole of North Africa of the enemy and the opening up once more of the Mediterranean to our Fleet. Preliminary air attacks 

on a large non-stop scale, a grand assault from Egypt and Malta on Rommel’s lines of communication, the mighty air attacks on Italian bases 

from Engiand, and the sinking of supply ships em route to Egypt, are seen 

with a tremendous barrage, supported by the Air Forces, and advances were pressed at both flanks along the forty-mile front between El Alamein 

and the Qattara Depression. Our map shows the scene of operations, with the line of Rommeil’s communications, which, particularly at Mersa 
Matruh and Fuka, have been continuously attacked by the Allied Air Force and Naval units. 


method of accelerating their advance is to make further 
use of the air arm and, under its protection, of shipping on 
the Black Sea. 

In this connection it is of interest to note the stories 
that Field-Marshal List has taken over command of the 
Caucasian front. List is well known as an expert in moun- 
tain warfare and has shown his mettle in the Balkans. But, 
like some other senior German commanders, he is also 
highly skilled in the use of the air arm. Though the 
technical side of the conquest of Crete was handed over 
to an officer of the Luftwaffe, who was responsible for all 
the details of the parachute attacks and subsequent land- 
ings, List is believed to have been behind him and to have 
had a great deal to do with the strategy. The truth of 
these stories has still to be established, and I do not wish 
to build too much upon them, but it will be owned that 
List would be a suitable instrument for the task which, 
I have suggested, may lie before the commander in the 
Caucasus. Let us admit, for the sake of argument—though 
it is by no means certain—that the Germans will be able 
to gain possession of the port of Tuapse in the near future. 
That would appear to be the moment for a concentrated 
attack on the Black Sea Fleet. This fleet has hitherto 
maintained, in a general sense, command of the waters in 
which it operates, but it was unable to prevent the Germans 
using shipping in the attack on Novorossisk; it is not 
very strong, except in destroyers ; it must have suffered a 
certain amount of loss already ; and with the loss of Tuapse 
it would have to be based chiefly on the unsatisfactory 
port of Batum, if it is not at present. Such an attack 
would have to be carried out mainly from the air, because 
the enemy seems to have poor prospects of assembling 


to be part and parcel of a gigantic strategy. The attack opened 


Egypt to Syria in 
exchange for a fresh 
one, or even to make 
an exchange between 
forces under his com- 
mand and those under 
the command of Gen- 
eral Maitland Wilson 
in Persia and Iraq. 
It would be a very different matter were the Germans 
to appear in force in Transcaucasia. Even if we suc- 
ceeded in holding up their progress so that they could give 
no direct aid to Rommel in the Western Desert, the indirect 
assistance which he would receive from them would be 
invaluable. The main forces in the Middle East and 
Persia-Iraq would be tied down to their stations. The 
R.A.F. and the air forces of the Dominions would be 
divided to meet two simultaneous threats. All our 
resources would be strained to the uttermost. And at the 
same time an important series of routes by which supplies 
and equipment have been reaching Russia would be par- 
tially closed and threatened with a complete blocking. In 
any case, our own military needs would keep the communica- 
tions over which goods for Russia have been passing fully 
occupied. Far wider possibilities, such as a junction with 
the forces of Japan, would be opened to the Germans, but 
that is to look into the more distant future. I trust that 
it will not be thought I am indicating developments which 
are destined to occur. On the contrary, I fully agree with 
the thesis of General Smuts that we are now reaching the 
period of Allied initiative, during which we may hope to 
call the tune. I have merely suggested a course which 
might be followed by the enemy to get himself out of the 
difficulties in which he now finds himself, and to do it by 
counter-offensive, as is consistent with his policy and his 
tradition. Nor am I asserting that this course is within his 
powers, Germany is in an uglier position than at any moment 
since she started this war, but she will make powerful 
efforts to extricate herself from it. We have passed through 
a crisis this autumn, only half-realised in this country, to 
better prospects, but we have not yet passed out of danger. 
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SOME MEMBERS OF THE BOMBER CREWS WHO TOOK PART THE : 
DAYLIGHT RAID ON MILAN RECENTLY, PHOTOGRAPHED AT THEIR 
AERODROME. THE RAID WAS EXTREMELY SUCCESSFUL. 


Milan was heavily raided twice in twenty-four hours. The 


daylight by Lancasters and involved a round flight of some 
bombers flew most of the way at high speed close to the ground, reaching Milan 
at 5.4 p.m., and the whole of the bombing was completed in full daylight. 
was partly obscured by cloud, but most of the aircraft went below to attack. 
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GUNERAL ALEXANDER DECORATES FIGHTING FRENCH 


THE GENERAL IS HERE SEEN INSPECTING MEN OF A FIGHTING FRENCH 


INFANTRY UNIT. 


Gene:al Alexander, Commander-in-Chief, Middle Eastern 
Forces, recently decorated a number of Fighting French 
officers and men who distinguished themselves during the heroic 
stand at Bir Hakeim. He was met by the French Generals 
Catroux, de Larminat and Koenig, and inspected the men after 
the ceremony. News comes from E¢eypt that Fighting French 
units are again in action in the new large-scale attack. 
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SANDY,” MASCOT OF A POLISH BOMBER SQUADRON, 
HAS BEEN KILLED IN ACTION: HERE HE 15 POSING 
FOR HIS PICTURE. 

“* Sandy,” the mascot of a Polish Bomber Squadron, was killed 
by bullets while accompanying his Squadron on a raid over 
Germany. It was his sixteenth raid, and it is said of him that 
he could always distineuish between Allied and enemy aircraft. 

He is greatly mourned by his Squadron 









first raid was made in 
miles. The 


Milan 
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F./O. L. MANSER, V.C. 
F./O. Manser was captain and first 
pilot ot a Manchester aircraft which 
took part in the first mass raid on 
Cologne, and has been posthumously 
awarded the V.C. for giving his life 
for his crew on that occasion. He 
ordered his men to bale out, but he 
himself carried on in a vain attempt 

to save his aircraft. 


So 





KING CHRISTIAN OF DENMARK. 
During his customary ride through the 
streets of Copenhagen on October 19, 
King Christian’s horse shied and threw 
him. He received head and leg in- 
juries and was taken to hospital. 
King Christian recently celebrated his 
seventy-second birthday. King George 


has sent a message of sympathy to the 


OF BIR HAKEIM: 


King of Denmark and has also asked 
for inquiries to be made about his 


progress. 



























Vice-Admiral R. L. Ghormley has been 
relieved of his command in the South 
Pacific, and Vice-Admiral William Hal- 
sey, Jun., who led the brilliantly suc- 
cessful raid on Japanese installations in 
the Marshall and Gilbert Islands last 
spring, has replaced him. 








MR. MITCHELL HEPBURN. 
The Premier of Ontario has resigned and 
is being succeeded by Mr. Gordon 
Conant, the Attorney-General Mr 
Hepburn is an outspoken critic of the 
Dominion Government led by Mr 
Mackenzie King He has been per- 
suaded to retain the portfolio of 

i Provincial Treasurer 








M. C. SIMOPOULOS. 
M. Charalambos Simopoulos, the Greek OF THE 
London, died on THE 


Ambassador in 


NEWS 











MR. P. E. G. SAYER. 
Mr. Sayer, of the Gloster Aircraft Com- 
pany, and one of the best-known test 
jlots in the country, was killed in a 
ying accident on October 27. He 
served in the R.A.F. from 
He was appointed chief test pilot of the 
Gloster Aircraft Co. in 1934. 
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TRAFALGAR DAY: REPRESENTATIVES OF THE COLONIES, DOMINIONS 
AND OF THE ALLIED NATIONS, WITH WREATHS READY TO BE PLACED 
ON NELSON’S COLUMN, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 

Trafalgar Day was observed on October 21 as a day of thanksgiving. In his 
speech in Trafalgar Square Admiral Halsey said: “To-day we do more than 
pay tribute to the greatest of British Admirals. We pay tribute to the seamen 
of the British and Allied Navies and Merchant Navies who once more constitute 
an insuperable barrier between a dictator and his dreams of world dominion.” 
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FIELD-MARSHAL SMUTS’S DAUGHTER, MRS. BANCROFT CLARK, WITH HER 
HUSBAND AND SON, DANIEL, OUT WALKING IN LONDON. THEY ARE 
STAYING WITH THE FIELD-MARSHAL. 


Stayine with Field-Marshal Smuts, Prime Minister of the 

Union of South Africa, at his London hotel, are his daughter 

and her husband and eldest son. Mrs. Bancroft Clark, formerly 

Miss Cato Smuts, -heard her father’s inspiring address to Mem- 

bers of both Houses of Parliament, having a seat on the floor 

of the Chamber amongst other privileged guests. She has 
two other sons, both of whom are in Somerset. 








1924-30. 













MRS, BINGHAM IN LONDON: SHE IS PRESIDENT 


BUNDLES FOR’ BRITAIN ASSOCIATION IN 


UNITED STATES. 


October 24 at the age of sixty-six 


It was in 1934 that he was appointed 
Minister to Great Britain, and in May 
1942 the Greek Legation was raised to 
the status of an Embassy 

poulas is British-born 


Mrs. Bingham, the widow of a former United States Ambassa" 
dor to Britain and the present President of the Bundles for 
Britain Association, has arrived in London. She travelled by 
air to this country. She hopes to stay about three weeks, and 
inten4s to visit some of those who have received bundles 


Mme. Simo- 


THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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FLYWEIGHT TERRORS” OF THE BRITISH NAVY: FIGHTING 
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A FLOTILLA OF MOTOR GUNBOATS HEADING 
FOR HOME IN THE DAWN AFTER ATTACKING 
AN ENEMY CONVOY IN THE CHANNEL. 
LAUNCHES SUCH AS THESE WERE USED TO 
SUPPORT THE OPENING OF GENERAL MONT- 
GOMERY’S OFFENSIVE IN NORTH AFRICA. 


/f \ 


and M.T.B.s—motor-gun-boats and 
motor-torpedo-boats—are the latest to 
be released of these “** flyweight terrors " 
of the British Navy, whose frequent 
appearance in the official communiqués 
under the dry description of * our 
Coastal Forces’’ usually means that 
enemy coastal traffic has had a gruelling 
experience. The spotlight shone on them 
when General Montgomery launched his 
offensive in Egypt on the night of 
October 23-24, for they carried- out a 
daring raid on the enemy-occupied coast 


near Mersa Matruh in moonlight, all 
returning home safely after a_ three- 
hours running fight with German 


bombers, after an operation described 
by a twenty-four-year-old lieutenant in 
_the words, ‘‘ We beat up the shore with 
\ (Continued opposite” 
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A MOTOR-TORPEDO-BOAT SPURNING 
ARE 





THE CHANNEL 


SOME OF THE MEN WHO MAN THE M.G.B.’S 


BEEN DESCRIR®D AS LIKE 


SWELL. 


THESE POCKET LEVIATHANS 
A SOURCE OF CONSTANT TERROR TO THE ENEMY'S COASTWISE TRAFFIC. 














AND M.T.B.’S, MANNING 


RIDING A MAD MUSTANG 








sj ANOTHER VIEW OF AN M.T.B. 
ACROSS THE WAVES AT HIGH 





HER BOW WELL 


SPEED. 











THESE CRAFT HAS 
IN A WILD WEST RODEO 
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SHE IS ONE 
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UP OUT OF THE WATER, 
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our guns.”” The Navy’s most modern 
form of mechanisation, these fighting 
launches are capable of speeds touching 
40 knots or more when full out. Devel- 
oped as a force to beat shore-based air- 
craft, they have proved themselves able 
to carry out constant and harrying 
attacks on enemy coastwise traffic off 
the northern coasts of Europe, where 
larger warships would have presented 
too easy targets for the Luftwaffe. They 
have been operating in the Channel for 
upwards of two years now, and with the 
co-operation of Coastal Command ’planes 
they have kept open Britain’s gateway 
to the sea. With the development of 
this new style of fighting ship, a new 
type of crew has sprung up to match 
them. When talking to the men who 
man these “ flyweight terrors,’’ one’s 





first impression is of youth—but youth 
with here and there the ribbon of the 
D.S.C. You won't find many profes- 
sional sailors among them, for they are 
mostly volunteers—some of them yachts- 
men, some garage hands, others from the 

(Continued chore, 
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SHE IS SURGING 
OF MANY WHICH SWEEP THE CHANNEI 
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NG | MIDGETS WHICH KEEP OPEN BRITAIN’S GATEWAY TO THE SEA. 
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A FLOTILLA OF M.G.B.’S PASSING A MINE- 














SWEEPER. THESE FIGHTING MIDGETS BAND OF CAMOUFLAGE CROSSES ONE OF THE 
CHALLENGE ANYTHING THEY MEET, AND BY PAIR OF TUBES FROM WHICH SHE LAUNCHES 
THEIR FEROCIOUS TACTICS KEEP OPEN HER TORPEDOES IN DARING ATTACKS ON 
> ENEMY CONVOYS. 


BRITAIN’S GATEWAY TO THE SEA. 





Continued.]} 

professions and trades of the civilian 
landlubber, but all with the keen spirit 
and unyielding courage that refuses to 
accept anything in the nature of defeat. 
They have taken the war in the Channel 
right to the enemy’s doorstep, and mean 


to keep it there. As dusk draws in, 
you may visualise them speeding out 
like arrows from countless inlets of the 
south and south-east coasts towards the 
lanes of enemy shipping, the M.T.B.s_ to 
launch their deadly torpedoes in a swift 
attack, followed up by the M.G.B.s with 
salvoes of fire which throw the enemy 
ships into confusion and leave them, as 
often as not, firing at each other. They 
need to be tough, too, these men, for 
sailing an M.G.B. in a rough sea has 
been: described as like “ riding a mad 








(Continued opposite. 





MEN WHO 


AIRCRAFT. 


“ 


SAIL THE 
THESE CREWS HAVE BEEN 


FLYWEIGHT TERRORS” 





DESCRIBED AS THE 








KEEP A SHARP LOOK-OUT FOR ENEMY 
‘* GUERILLAS OF THE NAVY.” 





Continued.) 

mustang in a Wild West rodeo! ” 
Below decks, the boats are padded with 
thick protective rubber, which prevents 
injury to the crews as they are thrown 
about by the bucketing of their craft, 
and its lightning changes of course during 
contact with the enemy. But, tough as 
the men undoubtedly are, their craft are 
even tougher. The limit of endurance 
is represented by what the men can 
stand up to, for the boats seem capable 
of an endurance altogether out of pro- 
portion to their size. The authorities 
decided to test this once, so they sent 
one of the largest type to sea with an 
Icelandic trawler in very bad weather. 
At the end of two days the trawler had 
to come back. The motor-launch stuck 

it out until the third day ! 




















BELOW DECKS, THICK RUBBER PADDING PROTECTS THE CREWS AS THEY ARE HURLED ABOUT BY HEAVY SEAS AND LIGHTNING CHANGES 


THE SWIFT THRUSTS OF THESE FIGHTING LAUNCHES HAVE COST THE ENEMY MANY VALUABLE SHIPS AND CARGOES. 


A FLOTILLA OF M.G.B.’S IN LINE AHEAD. 
OF COURSE. 
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GERMAN TACTICS IN AND OUTSIDE STALINGRAD. 














HALF-COMPLETED SOVIET TANKS AS PILL-BOXES: 
THE STALINGRAD FACTORY BEFORE COMPLETION TO SERVE AS BUNKERS. 
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GERMAN ARTILLERY ADVANCES INTO NEW POSITIONS NEAR STALINGRAD : 
NUMEROUS HOLLOWS IN THE PLAINS USED AS AN ARTILLERY BASE, 


— 
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OUTSIDE STALINGRAD : 
FORTIFICATIONS WHICH HAVE PROVED EXTREMELY EFFECTIVE. 


The latest news available of the great battle for Stalingrad is 
situation remains critical, our Russian Allies are fighting as 
and in some parts of the town have even improved their positions. It 
northern factory district which claims the most attention, and where the battles 
of attack and counter-attack are the most ferocious. German shock troops who 
broke into one factory were hurled back or destroyed less than twenty-four hours 


that, although the 
stubbornly as _ ever, 
is still the 


THESE TANKS WERE TAKEN FROM 
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ONE OF THE 











GERMAN TANK GUNS GO INTO ACTION AGAINST THE RED ARMY FORTIFICATIONS 








THE GERMAN INFANTRY WAITS IN TRENCHES FOR THE SIGNAL TO ATTACK, WHILST 
A HEAVY TANK GOES FORWARD AGAINST SOVIET POSITIONS AT STALINGRAD. 
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INSIDE THE HEROIC CITY : GERMAN INFANTRY, CONCEALED BEHIND HASTILY THROWN-@ 
UP BARRICADES, TRAIN THEIR GUNS ON SOVIET POSITIONS IN STALINGRAD, 
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A SOVIET TRACTOR CAUGHT IN A TANK-TRAP: TANK-TRAPS WERE 
ROUND STALINGRAD, AND HAVE UNDOUBTEDLY 
? OF ENEMY TANKS, 


DUG 
TAKEN THEIR TOLL 





-after their advance, and although the Russians admit the loss of two streets in the 


north-west, the Germans have made no appreciable progress for several days, and 
their 
Stalingrad 
built-up area where factory workers lived. 


continue to be enormous. 
one in the open land around 


losses There are two main sectors in northern 
the disputed factory, and the other in a 
Apart from the fact that the Red Army 
inch of ground in the city as a point 
Continued opposite 


determined to hold, or contest, every 
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OBSCURED BY THE SMOKE OF BATTLE, STALINGRAD RISES TRIUMPHANT. 
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GERMAN DESCRIPTION, 


HANGS OVER THE INDOMITABLE STALINGRAD : ACCORDING TO THE 
THIS IS THE RESULT OF BURNING OIL. 


of honour, there is another reason 
which, if not explaining their 
magnificent resistance—courage 
alone is responsible for that—at 
least helps them to hold on, and 
that is the advancing relief force 
which is already in sight of 
Stalingrad north-west of the city. 
This force is slowly advancing, 
and, after tearing a gap in the 
German defence line, it has cap- 
tured a strategically important 
village and a German operational 
base. An interesting feature of this 
success was the number of dug-in 
tanks—150—which the Russians 
captured; a hundred and fifty 
tanks is the greater part of a 
division. We repeat that the 
situation is still serious, but it 
should be obvious to anyone by 
now that Russian resistance is 
stiffening, and that the enormous 
losses which the enemy is suffer- 
ing are now being severely felt. 
Berlin has sounded a warning 
note to the people of Germany, 
by emphasising that the capture 
of Stalingrad cannot be expected 
within the next few days. Is it 
too much to expect that that 
capture will never materialise ? 


IN THE NORTHERN FACTORY DISTRICT. 
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STALINGRAD — THE GRAVEYARD OF HITLER’S HOPES. 
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BOOTY CAPTURED BY THE RED ARMY DURING THE BITTER FIGHTING IN RUSSIA: GERMAN 4 
GUNS BEING DISPATCHED TO THE REAR. F 
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FACTORY WORKERS CAPTURED AT STALINGRAD: THESE MEN FIGHT BY DAY 
AND TURN OUT GUNS AND AMMUNITION BY NIGHT. EVEN THE YOUNG BOYS 
AMONG THEM ARE FIRST-RATE SOLDIERS. 


GERMAN OFFICERS AND MEN CAPTURED BY THE RUSSIANS: PRISONERS ON BOTH SIDES 
ARE COMPARATIVELY FEW, OWING TO THE FEROCITY OF THE FIGHTING. 





HOUSE-TO-HOUSE FIGHTING IN STALINGRAD: NAZI LIGHT ARTILLERY ENGAGED IN A DUEL t 
AMONGST THE RUINED BUILDINGS OF THE CITY. F tte eaten 
RUSSIAN SNIPERS IN ACTION: THE GERMANS HAVE FORTIFIED THEMSELVES 
IN THE LARGE BUILDING SEEN IN THE BACKGROUND, BUT ANY WHO ARE 


As more and more photographs reach London from the Russian fronts, it becomes possible 
FOOLISH ENOUGH TO SHOW THEMSELVES ARE PICKED OFF BY THE RIFLEMEN. , 


to form a fairly accurate picture of the terrible fight now raging in parts of that vast 

country. Some of these photographs, especially those from Stalingrad, breathe the 

atmosphere of horror and bloodshed which we know hangs over the ruined city Stalingrad, 

that graveyard of Hitler's hopes, from being a peaceful industrial city has become the scene sending them to the rear. In the open country round the city, however, prisoners 
of the greatest carnage the world has ever known; every building, every heap of rubble, are taken, and the Russians also report the capture of large quantities of guns, 
every street corner hides a Russian defender ready night and day to add to the ever tanks and other war material, much of which will eventually be turned to good 
growing total of German losses. Few prisoners are taken on either side, for in this type account by our allies. German tanks captured in earlier fighting, and repaired 
of street warfare it is better to kill than to waste precious time by rounding up men and by Russian mechanics, have already been in action against their former owners. 
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BRITAIN’S POWERFUL BATTLESHIP FLEET IN THE INDIAN OCEAN. 




















BRITAIN’S MAJOR WARSHIPS NOW IN INDIAN WATERS: H.M.S. ‘“‘ WARSPITE '’ (NEAREST CAMERA), WITH (BEYOND) H.M. AIRCRAFT-CARRIER ‘‘ ILLUSTRIOUS,’’ AND THE BATTLESHIPS 
H.M.S. ‘‘ RESOLUTION '’ AND H.M.S. “ROYAL SOVEREIGN,’’ UNDER THE COMMAND OF ADMIRAL SIR JAMES SOMERVILLE IN THE INDIAN OCEAN. 




















ADMIRAL SOMERVILLE’S FLAGSHIP IN EASTERN WATERS: H.M. BATTLESHIP “ WARSPITE,"’ 31,000 TONS, A VETERAN OF THE BATTLE OF JUTLAND, WHICH HAS BEEN PROMINENT 
IN THE BATTLE OF NARVIK, OF CAPE MATAPAN AND OF CRETE. IN THE ACTIONS OFF CRETE SHE WAS DAMAGED, AND REPAIRED IN AMERICAs 


It was disclosed on October 23 that Britain has a powerful battle fleet, comprising | Narvik, and later went to the Mediterranean, where for months she was flagshiy 
at least three battleships and a modern aircraft-carrier, operating in the Indian of Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham, and was in action in the Battles of Cape 
Ocean and off the east coast of Africa H.M.S Warspite,’’ the 31,000-ton veteran | Matapan and of Crete, where she received damage H.M.S. “ Resolutior 

battleship of the ‘Queen Elizabeth’ class, but reconstructed in 1937, is the | damaged at Dakar, was prominent at Madagascar The “ Illustrious ' f ight at 
flagship of Admiral Sir James Somerville Others include * Royal Sovereign,” | Taranto, was bombed in the Mediterranean in 1941 _and repaired in USA The 
* Resolution’ (both 29,150 tons) and the aircraft-carrier “‘ Illustrious."’ The | presence of these warships, with others, based on Ceylon, probably accounts for 


Warspite"’ has seen lively action in the war. She was in the second battle of the inactivity of the Japanese in Indian waters 
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THE CRACK 5IST 


HIGHLAND DIVISION 

WERE IN THE VAN OF MONTGOMERY’S 

OFFENSIVE ON ROMMEL. THREE OF THE \ 
SEAFORTHS MANNING A STRONG-POINT. } 














"CORPORAL ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, OF THE CAMERONS, CLEANING 


THE DESERT. HE CLAIMS TO BE THE ONLY 


THE EIGHTH ARMY WITH A BEARD, 


BAGPIPES IN 
MAN IN 


HIS 





"THE newspaper correspondents’ earliest 

reports of the new Battle of Egypt 
stressed the action of the 5ist Highland 
Division as being in the van of the first 
stages of the attack. With the skirl of 
bagpipes playing ‘ Hie’land Laddie” 
and ‘“‘ Wi’ a Hundred Pipers and a’,”’ 
in the moonlit night, the deathless 5lst 
Division charged the enemy advance 
posts, and it may be assured that the 
sons of the old 5Slst in the last war, and 
many of the younger brothers of the 
men who fought until they could fight 
no more in the long and savage rearguard 
action in 1940 from the Maginot Line 
to the cliffs of St. Valery, were with them. 
During that retreat to St. Valery, its gallant 
and historic regiments were decimated, 
but the survivors were unconquerable. 
Major Eric Linklater, in his booklet, has 
told much of that unfaltering action: 
“ Against a background of rout and the 
sickness of despair,"’ he writes, ‘‘ the per- 
formance of the Slst must be assessed, 
and the fact that signally emerges is 
that throughout its rearguard action and 
retreat, the Division retained coherence. 
It remained a Division and disciplined 
until the very end.”’ “ The Times "’ says: 
“It is in solemn recollection of their 


many brothers and cousins killed, and 
[Continued opposite. 
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ND DIVISION PIPED INTO BATTLE. 
FRANC, IN VAN OF LATEST OFFENSIVE. 
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THE HIGHL\VD DIVISION IN ACTION FOR THE FIRST TIME SINCE FRANCE FELL. 
























A PIPER LEADS HIS TROOPS. IN THE NEW 

BATTLE OF EGYPT THE PIPERS PLAYED 

THEIR MEN INTO ACTION, EVERY HIGHLAND 
BATTALION HAS ITS PIPERS. 
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Continued.) 

of many others in German prison camps, 
that the reborn Highland Division has 
gone forward.’ Trained in the: latest 
phases of desert warfare by the Australians, 
who know a trick or two, the gallant 
5ist are among the first troops selected 
by General Montgomery to attack the 
Germans. They have a long score to 
settle and we may feel sure it will be 
amply repaid. Those pipes! So inspiring 
to friends, so sinister to foes. History 
tells of many dramatic episodes, such as 
the pipes heard by the desperate defenders 
of Lucknow in the Mutiny. And recently, 
in Tobruk, where the pipes defied the 
worst that Rommel could do in his siege 
of that town. At Keren, too, in that 
most desperate battle against a_ well- 
nigh impregnable mountain fortress and 
enormous odds, the heroic Camerons for 
four awful weeks hung on to their ridge, 
suffering 50 per cent. casualties, yet defi- 
antly piping ‘‘ The March of the Cameron 
Men.”’ Everywhere, those immortal 
pipes play their pzan of defiance 
of tyrants. So in the battle now in pro- a> 
gress, the reborn Sist, led by their kilted ee. 
pipers, as they bayonet and machine-gun om _ ; 
their way throvgh barbed-wire minefields, CORPORAL CAMPBELL, TATTOOED, WEARING THE CAMERON KILT, 


pDIE.”” AND © ‘HER AIRS, SOUNDED IN THE MOONLIT NIGHT AS THE 51ST WENT may well strike fear in Axis bosoms. IS ALLOWED THREEPENCE A DAY EXTRA PAY. PIONEER SERGEANTS 
| WITH FIX! BAYONETS ON OCTOBER 23. AND PIPERS ARE ALONE PERMITTED TO GROW BEARDS, \ 
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> pavision VOW RESTORED TO FULL STRENGTH AS A SHOCK DIVISION, “ ad CAMERONS, READY FOR ANYTHING ! THE 51ST DIVISION RECEIVED THEIR INTENSIVE TRAINING IN DESERT TACTICS 
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MRS. ROOSEVELT IN LONDON—A GUEST OF THE KING AND QUEEN. 
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MRS. ROOSEVELT WITH THE ROYAL FAMILY IN THE BOW ROOM AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


The King and Queen were at Paddington Station to welcome Mrs. Roosevelt when | Guildhall, and, driving through the bombed areas, stopped at the City A.R.P. control 
she arrived in London on Friday, October 23 She had travelled from America by centre The tour was continued through Stepney and Whitechapel, where the party 
air and for two days was a guest at Buckingham Palace, where the above photograph was cheered by large crowds. The King and Queen and Mrs. Roosevelt finally drove 

to the Mansion House, where they had tea with the Lord Mayor and the Lady 


Her first day in London opened with a Press conferencs, where she said 
herself how women could help in the 
accompanied by the King and 
Paul's, and the damaged informal and friendly 


Roosevelt visited the Washington Club, where she 


Mayoress On the next day Mrs 
It was a very 


was greeted by about 1000 American soldiers, sailors and airmen. 
meeting (Photograph by Cecil Beaton.) 


was taken 
that she had come to Britain to see for 
business of war Later in the day Mrs. Roosevelt, 
ured the City and the East End They visited St 
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GENERAL SMUTS’ INSPIRING ADDRESS TO LORDS AND COMMONS. 
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THE GENERAL BEFORE THE MICROPHONE : ON HIS LEFT ARE MR. LLOYD GEORGE, CHAIRMAN, MR. CHURCHILL, AND LORD SIMON. 


Field-Marshal Smuts was received with great enthusiasm by the Members of both | foremost statesmen of his generation.’ General Smuts paid an eloquent tribute 
Houses of Parliament on the occasion of his impressive and eloquent address to the ‘ unbending, unbreakable spirit'’ of the people of Britain and the Allied 
recently. It was Mr. Lloyd George, Father "' of the House of Commons, who | Nations, and called for the fullest help for Russia. ‘‘ The stage is set,'’ he said 
introduced the distinguished visitor, paying tribute to him as “one of the “for the last, the offensive, phase.’’ He received an ovation when he ended 
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R.A.F. BOMBS IN BURMA AND ITALY. 


Encine Stico: 
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BRITISH BOMBS BURSTING ON A RAILWAY YARD AT MANDALAY. CIRCLES INDICATE DIRECT 
HITS ON TRUCKS AND RAILWAY LINES--AN EXCELLENT EXAMPLE OF PRECISION BOMSING 
IN THE FACE OF HEAVY ANTI-AIRCRAFT FIRE. 





THE PHOTOGRAPH 
MILAN 


A WELL-ESTABLISHED FIRE BURNING IN AN INDUSTRIAL AREA OF MILAN. 
WAS TAKEN FROM ONE OF THE HEAVY FORCE OF LANCASTERS WHICH BOMBED 
IN DAYLIGHT LAST SATURDAY AFTERNOON, 





NIGHT 
GENOA, 


HEAVILY RAIDED BY _  R.A.F. 


BOMBERS ON THE 
IMPORTANT ARMAMENT FACTORIES ARE SITUATED IN 
WHICH IS ALSO A PORT FOR SUPPLIES TO ROMMEL. 


AN AERIAL 
OF THURSDAY, 


VIEW OF 
OCTOBER 22. 


GENOA, 


The first official picture to be issued of R.A.F. activity over Burma since the Japanese occupation is 
reproduced above. It was taken during a successful attack on railway yards at Mandalay on September 12 
in which our bombers, in spite of considerable anti-aircraft fire, scored a number of direct hits on railway 
lines and trucks. The other two pictures are of Milan and Genoa, targets for heavy attacks by the 
R.A.F. last week-end. Exactly a week after their crushing daylight raid on the Schneider Works at 
Creusot, Lancasters again struck in daylight last Saturday afternoon, this time at Milan. The raid was 
one of a concentrated series of b aimed at the industrial triangle of Genoa-Turin-Milan-—an area 
containing almost the entire major war industries of Italy, and from which supplies were being sent to 
Rommel. Chief targets in the triangle are the Breda steelworks and general armament factories at Milan ; 
the Ansaldo heavy armament, big gun, engineering and locomotive works at oa-—also a port for 
supplies to Rommel; and the vast Fiat works, covering 25,000 acres and employing 50,000 hands, at 
Turin. The Lancasters which bombed Milan in daylight, believed to number about 150, flew across 
France at a height of 5O ft. and took the Italian defences completely by surprise. 
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PICTURES FROM HOME AND ABROAD. 


Three aspects of the war are shown in these pictures. In the first, the Lord Mayor of London, Sir 
John Laurie, is seen addressing a gathering at the reopening ceremony of the famous Guildhall 
Library, damaged in the fire raid of December 29, 1940. Many of the 25,000 volumes destroyed in 
the fire have been replaced by gifts. The reopening ceremony took place on October 22. Our second 
picture is of the United States aircraft-carrier ‘ Wasp,” which played an important part in the defence 
of Malta when, earlier this year, it ferried air reinforcements to the George Cross island. It was 
announced on Monday, October 26, that the “Wasp” had been lost in the Pacific. She was ‘tor- 
pedoed by a submarine on September 15 when covering the, movement of supplies and reinforcements 
to Guadalcanal, and later had to be sunk by a U.S. destroyer. Ninety per cent. of her crew were 
saved. Commissioned in 1940, she carried seventy-two ‘planes. The Japanese prisoners seen in our 
Marines. The picture was 
(Pictures from 


third picture were captured during the occupation of Guadalcanal by U.S._ 
radioed from Honolulu to San Francisco on October 19, and thence to this country. 
Guadalcanal Island will be found on Page 495.) 


B 








5 
THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON ADDRESSING A GATHERING IN THE FAMOUS GUILDHALL 
LIBRARY, ON THE OCCASION OF ITS REOPENING ON OCTOBER 22, NEARLY TWO YEARS 
AFTER THE SERIOUS DAMAGE CAUSED IN THE FIRE RAID OF DECEMBER 29, 1940. 
— 
THE U.S. AIRCRAFT-CARRIER “‘ WASP,’” WHICH, IT HAS BEEN ANNOUNCED, WAS TORPEDOED 
ON SEPTEMBER 15 DURING OPERATIONS OFF GUADALCANAL ISLAND. THE ‘“‘ WASP ”’ 
WAS FAMOUS FOR HER FERRYING OF AIR REINFORCEMENTS TO MALTA. 
: 2 ~ < 
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MARINES DURING THE FIGHTING ON GUADAL- 
ONE OF THEIR NUMBER PROVIDES MEALTIME 
PICTURE WAS RADIOED FROM HONOLULU. 


JAPANESE PRISONERS, CAPTURED BY U.S. 


“cHow'”’ WHILE 
OBOE. THE 


CANAL 
MUSIC 


ISLAND, EATING 
ON A HOME-MADE 
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PICTURES FROM THE AMERICAN FIGHTING 
FRONTS ON GUADALCANAL ISLAND. 
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y 3 THIS SIMPLE JUNGLE CEMETERY ON GUADALCANAL CONTAINS THE GRAVES OF U.S. 
5 MARINES KILLED DURING THE AMERICAN OCCUPATION OF THE ISLAND. 
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REINFORCED JAPANESE TROOPS HAVE ATTACKED STRONGLY ON GUADALCANAL, WHERE 
THESE AMERICAN MARINES ARE SEEN MANNING AN ADVANCED POST. 











U.S. MARINES LOADING UP A BOMBER ON THE STRATEGIC AIRFIELD 


A STOCKADED FIELD ON GUADALCANAL, CAPTURED FROM THE JAPANESE, AND USED AS A PARKING FIELD - OF GUADALCANAL, THE OBJECTIVE OF THE RECENT JAPANESE 


FOR FIGHTER ’PLANES BY THE AMERICAN FORCES IN OCCUPATION. 


ED 
J 














r . SOME CAPTURED JAPANESE MATERIAL, INCLUDING A SMALL MACHINE-GUN, RIFLES, 
AND JAPANESE MONEY. NEARLY EVERY CAPTURED KITBAG INCLUDED A JAPANESE FLAG. 


, The successful reinforcement of Japanese troops on Guadalcanal Island—a detailed , 
¥ map of which appeared in ‘ The Illustrated London News" of October 24-—was 
& reflected in an announcement from Washington on October 25 that the Japanese 
had launched a large-scale attack with tanks in an endeavour to recapture the | 
airfield formerly wrested from them when American troops occupied the island. The 
Washington communiqué asserted that four attempts to break through the American 
defences had been repulsed, and that U.S. aircraft, co-operating with the land forces, 


ATTEMPTS TO REGAIN CONTROL OF THE ISLAND. 
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A U.S. MARINE WITH A 70-MM. JAPANESE FIELD GUN CAPTURED DURING THE EARLY 
FIGHTING ON GUADALCANAL. IN THEIR LATEST ASSAULT THE JAPANESE USED TANKS. 


had damaged five Japanese warships and shot down twenty-one Japanese ‘planes. 
Another announcement from Washington last week-end, that Vice-Admiral R. L. Ghormiey 


had been replaced by Vice-Admiral William F. Halsey in the South Pacific command, 
is connected with the recent developments on Guadalcanal There has been t 

in America of the failure of Admiral Ghormley’'s forces to prevent the reinforcement of 
Japanese troops on the island, and of his failure to use a sufficiently strong force 
of warships to break up Japanese naval neentrations in the northern Solomons 
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CHINA THROUGHOUT THE AGES. 











i RE 


“A SHORT HISTORY OF CHINESE CIVILISATION ”’: 


| i his preface to Mr. Tsui Chi’s remarkably sane 

and comprehensive summary of Chinese history, 
Mr. Laurence Binyon says that the Victorian view 
of China was crystallised in Tennyson’s line: “ Better 
fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.” China 
was regarded as “ stagnant,’’ a place where nothing 
ever happened. This was not true. “Far from 
being, as Tennyson imagined, stagnant and unchang- 
ing, it has, in one period after another, endured 
upheavals, wars, calamities, misrule, corruption and 
conquest ’’"—even Japanese invasions are no new 
thing in Chinese history. But anybody who contem- 
plates those great pacific periods in the Confucian 
civilisation, when government was wise, and the 
arts marvellously flourished, manners gentle, courtesy, 
especially to foreigners, perfect, must feel that either 
a cycle, or even five minutes of that sort of China 
might well be preferred to any amount of time in 
the Europe we have known for these last thirty years. 
There is a great deal to be said for a civilisation with 
a set framework, in which progress and enrichment 
come by accumulation and insensible development, 
rather than by revolution ; and amid all the turmoils 
and topplings of dynasties which sprinkle Mr. Chi’s 
pages, we are aware of the enduring, cohesive principles 
which have held the Chinese together against all 
assaults from within and without. 

The story begins in the dark backward and abyss 
of time with the words: ‘‘In the beginning of the 
world, says the Chinese legend, there was a great 
chaos. The sky and the earth were like the white and 
the yolk of an egg. Primal Man, P’an-ku, was born, 
and he gave form to the earth and sky. ... When 
P’an-ku wept, his streaming tears made the Yellow 
and Yangtze Rivers.” Such is the antiquity of China 
that it is natural 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


Wars, but China, the modern Chinaman thinks, 
needed shaking up, and the contact of China with 
Europe will ultimately enrich both—though it is 


_/ THE GRACE DARLING CENTENARY. ~. 
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RSE EN ET I TE IE ITT 
A PORTRAIT OF ‘GRACE DARLING, HEROINE OF THE 
FORFARSHIRE STEAMBOAT WRECK, ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED 
IN “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF OCTOBER 8, 1842. 
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By TSUI CHI.* 


doubtful whether it wouldn’t have been better for 
all concerned if Japan had been left alone in her 
isclation. But the past is past; pressure has united 
the Chinese as a nation as they never were united 
before, when the family and the clan were the main 
objects of loyalty ; and the new spirit which has come 
over one of the most talented and intelligent of all 
the breeds of mankind will produce results the 
magnitude of which none can guess. 

It is a wonderful story, very graphically told, 
with a wealth of anecdote and quotation, and stories 
enough to furnish out hundreds of novels and plays. 
English readers ‘may find it difficult to remember the 
details of a history in which the same, or very similar, 
names recur so frequently attached to different indi- 
viduals, one’s memory being littered with a jumble 
of Wu’s and Li’s. But it makes fascinating reading 
as it goes ; the general outline remains firmly imprinted 
on the mind ; and the last hundred pages would, by 
themselves, make a good little book on the recent 
history of China, including the progress of the present 
“incident ’’’ with Japan. The fanaticism of the 
Japanese, with their utter submission to the project 
of world domination, is amply illustrated. Here is 
an instance: “ Incidents, quarrels, cases of missing 
Japanese subjects were innumerable in the year or 
two before the outbreak of war. Japan was always 
hopeful of making some one of them a cause for 
opening hostilities. But the truth about them came 
embarrassingly to light, supported by photographs 
and signed documents. There was, for example, the 
interesting case of the Japanese Vice-Consul Muramoto 
at Nanking, who mysteriously disappeared in 1935. 
The Government at Tokyo declared he had been 
murdered by the Chinese, and threatened immediate re- 

prisals. It seemed 











for Chinese legend 
to place there the 
origin of all 
things — English 
legend never went 
so far as to 
imagine a Garden 
of Eden at Wigan, 
or a Noah’s Ark 
resting on Box 
Hill. 

Pure legend is 
followed by a 
mixture of legend 

















that the loss of 
this diplomat 
was to start a 
major war. How- 
ever, an exhaus- 
tive search 
resulted in his 
being discovered 
among the 
‘Purple and 
Golden Hills’ in 
the suburbs of 
Nanking. On be- 
ing questioned by 





and history, with the police, he 
dim emperors who confessed to hav- 
reigned nearly ing received secret 
three thousand orders from his 
years before Government to 
Christ ; and then ; commit suicide, 
a millennium and a a i aa a ag i ia A a ia a i icra a aca so that the 
a half before THE HOUSE IN WHICH GRACE DARLING DIED (EXTREME R.) ON OCT. 20, 1842. GRACE DARLING'S MEMORIAL IN THE CHURCHYARD AT BAMBURGH : Japanese war- 
Christ we come to If STANDS IN THE VILLAGE OF BAMBURGH, NORTHUMBERLAND. SHE DIED OF CONSUMPTION AT THE EARLY AGE OF TWENTY-SEVEN. machine might 
a time which has EEE ,_-,-EE EE Ma. eC oat proceed to action. 

He had heard 


left behind it a 
multitude of records in primitive writing, incised 
on turtle-shells, and illustrating the life of a 
people already far advanced in settled civilisations 
and addicted to the use of fine paint-brushes. 
Dynasty succeeds dynasty, until, in 551 B.c., 
was born Confucius, whose direct male descendants 
are still extant, as living symbols of the continuity 
of their great ancestor's doctrines. 
Confucianism is in no sense a religion, but a 
system of rules for living, and suitable ceremonial. 
The illiterate peasantry have been fertile enough 
of legends and superstitions, gods, demons and 
vampires, but the Chinese mind is eminently 
practical, and concerned more with ethics than 
with theology. After Confucius, China became 
the China which lasted, though a little petrified 
at the end (superficially), until our own day. 
Han, Tang, Sung, Yuan (the Mongols, Genghiz 
Khan, Kublai Khan, and so on), Ming, and 
the Manchus, succeeded each other, each dynasty 
leaving behind it the precious treasures of art 
and craft which now adorn the museums of 
the world. At last came the nineteenth century 
and the West, with its armed steamers, and 
the end of the old political fabric was near. 
England can hardly be proud of the Opium 





** A Short History of Chinese Civilisation.” By Tsui Chi. With 
a Preface by Laurence Binyon ; and Maps. (Gollancz ; 128. 6d.) 


on November 
was wrecked on one of 
- but a few managed to clamber on to a rock. 
Grace launched a 
woman 








IN WHICH GRACE DARIJNG AND HER FATHER RESCUED NINE 
FORFARSHIRE STEAMBOAT, WRECKED OFF THE FARNE 
IT 18 PRESERVED AT BAMBURGH. 


THE BOAT 
SURVIVORS FROM THE 
ISLANDS ON SEPTEMBER 7, 1838. 


Grace Darling, coun of a lighthouse hegger on the Farne Islands, was born 


24, 181 On September 


rocks. Most of the persons on 
small 
The four men who were left were taken off later. 


182@, the Forfarshire steamboat 
board were lost, 
Darling and his daughter 
boat and succeeded in rescuing four men and a 
7 Grace only lived 
four years after this heroic exploit and was entirely unspoiled by her popularity. 


that wild animals—wolves and leopards—haunted 
these hills, and had made up his mind to let 
himself be devoured by them!’’ Try to imagine 
the Foreign Office ordering a British Consul 
to commit suicide in order to produce an 
“‘incident,”” and the Consul dutifully arranging 
to be eaten by wolves—and the gulf between 
the Japanese mind and other people's will 
be realised, though the Germans, smitten with 
the Nazi fever, seem, at least many of them, 
to have come somewhere near the Japanese, 
and they never fell far short of them in low 
trickery, although, as General Smuts says, “‘ there 
are degrees in infamy.” 

Europeans used to talk glibly about the 
“break-up of China,”’ the general assumption 
being that the fragments would fall into the 
maws of various European Powers. The end 
of the ugly episode is signalised by the 


J British and American abandonment of extra- 


territorial rights; and a victorious China will 
sit with us as an equal at the conference 
table, though, alas, in a black coat, pinstriped 
trousers, and a politician’s collar. Being the 
first victim of the failure of the League (for 





Manchuria gave the “all-clear’’ to Mussolini 
and Hitler), she may have suggestions to 
make as to future “collective security '’—to 


use a term which was never more than a term. 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must mever slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win—so turn out every scrap you have. 
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THE CAMPAIGN FOR FUEL ECONOMY: AN EXHIBITION 
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IN LONDON. 
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THIS 1S WRONG 


Tokeep water hot with an unlagged 
tank you need much more fuel 
than if the tank and-pipes: are 


lagged. 
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THE “‘ BATTLE FOR FUEL” EXHIBITION AT DORLAND HALL DEMONSTRATES WASTEFULNESS IN USING HEAT, AND WAYS OF SAVING, AS SEEN IN THESE TWO PICTURES. 2 
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HAY BOX 
COOKERY 


























beens - ny A CNPC cancel I Ratoni = Renae peor . een 
} THE WRONG WAY TO CONSERVE FUEL. HERE ; —THE RIGHT. WAY TOWARDS SAVING SHOWS A # \  HAY-BOX COOKING. A DEMONSTRATION OF WHAT IT 
{ THE COOK IS HEATING THE OVEN FOR ONE CAREFUL COOK EMPLOYING THE OVEN FOR SMALLER WILL COOK BY CONSERVING HEAT IF FOOD 1S FIRST \ 


» DISH AND USING RINGS FOR OTHERS— 
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\ A FEATURE OF THE EXHIBITION IS A REALISTIC 


MINE, WITH A STURDY PIT PONY INCLUDED. 


The “* Battle for Fuel’’ Exhibition, which Major G. Lloyd George opened in London 
at Dorland Hall, Regent Street, on October 21, is an up-to-date method of 
propaganda for which the Minister of Fuel and Power, and his coadjutors, such 
as Commander Stephen King-Hall, M.P., have certainly proved themselves adepts. 
Among its principal exhibits was a Chamber of Errors, showing the wrong and 
right ways to employ fuel. A main feature was a full-size replica of a section of 


SAUCEPANS WHILE BAKING A PIE. 
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A VIEW LOOKING DOWN THE MINE. THE OBJECT IS 

REPRESENTATION OF A SECTION OF A COAL- \ TO PROVIDE EVIDENCE OF HOW COAL IS THE SOURCE 
i OF SUPPLY 








BROUGHT TO THE BOIL. A 

















/ 7 IN THIS FULL-SIZE AND GRAPHIC REPLICA OF A f 


\ COAL-MINE, MINERS CONVEY SOME IDEA OF WORK 
OF HEAT. j AT THE COAL - FACE. 
a diaed nalatiitadiaihinkibicciaptiiinina ince 
a coal-mine, with real miners and even a pit pony being on view. It included 


demonstrations of work at the coal- face, showing how coal is the source of gas, 
electricity and many other by-products essential to the war effort. Hay-box 
cooking was also exhibited, for the system is being largely debated by housewives 
and Ministries just now. Its value is that if food is first brought to the boil it will 
complete the cooking by conserving the heat. 
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A FURTHER SELECTION OF WAR PICTURES AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


“EXETER: THE GREAT CRATER” ; BY DENNIS FLANDERS, 
Continued.) 
are as yet none too familiar. Eric Ravilious is the first British war artist to be killed 
on active service, and his loss will be deeply felt by the many admirers of his work. 
‘Exeter: The Great Crater" is an exceptionally fine example of Dennis Flanders’ 
work; this artist has frequently figured in the pages of ‘ The Illustrated London 


‘* STIRLING BOMBERS TAKE OFF AT SUNSET”; BY CHARLES CUNDALL. 


FURTHER selection of war pictures by British artists is now on view 
at the National Gallery, and amongst the many interesting works, special 
mention must be made of those by Captain Eric Ravilious, who has been 
missing since the aeroplane in which he was travelling from Iceland failed 
to return to its base. ‘‘ Runway Perspective,’’ shown on this page, finds his 
lovely colouring at its best, and his “‘R.A.F. Regiment Ack-Ack Post”’ 


shows one of the many activities of this recently formed regiment with which we 
‘Continued below. 
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“R.A.F, REGIMENT ACK-ACK POST"; BY ERIC RAVILIOUS. 

News,” and his remarkable fidelity to detail and atmosphere is much to be admired. 
This permanent exhibition of war artists at the National Gallery is a wonderful 
opportunity for the general public to see the work of contemporary artists, and also 
to be able to study different aspects of the various war and industrial activities. 
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NAVAL ACTIVITIES AS DEPICTED BY OUR WAR ARTISTS. 
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““THE RAID ON VAAGSO, NORWAY”; BY RICHARD EURICH. 


“A DESTROYER RESCUING SURVIVORS **; BY RICHARD EURICH. 


“ NAVAL BASE ; 
THE W.R.N.S. SICK 
BAY"; BY LESLIE 
COLE. 


“ 


15-INCH GUN TURRET, H.M.S. ‘REPULSE’”; BY BARNETT FREEDMAN. 


a 


“SHAPING THE KEEL-PLATE OF A CORVETTE"; BY LESLIE COLF. “LOADING TANKS FOR RUSSIA IN THE HOLD”: BY LESLIE COLE 
Among subject-pictures to be seen at the War Artists’ Exhibition, mention may be made an accuracy which a naval officer substantiated. He has made very effective use 
of Mr. Barnett Freedman's large interior in oils of a ‘15-inch Gun Turret, H.M.S of the clouds of smoke and steam trailing over the waters of the fjord. Mr. Leslie 
* Repulse,’ "" and another oil painting, by Admiralty war artist Richard Eurich, of our Cole's three pictures shown on this page are also of naval subjects, though possibly 


raid on Vaagso. The artist was not present, but has reconstructed the scene with | less spectacular than those of Mr. Eurich 
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PORTRAITS AND SUBJECT-PICTURES AT THE WAR _ ARTISTS’ EXHIBITION. 





‘* SURRENDER OF A U-BOAT TO THE TRAWLER ‘LADY SHIRLEY’’’; BY CHARLES PEARS. 


“CONVOY LED BY ADMIRAL VIAN FIGHTING ITS WAY THROUGH TO MALTA”; BY C. PEARS. 





“AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL 
SIR C, PORTAL ’’; BY JACOB 
EPSTEIN. 





** COXSWAIN BLOGG, G.C., B.E.M."’; BY WILLIAM DRING. 





—_ 
a 


IN THE ‘CAT’S BLISTER’; BY C. PERKINS. 


‘““TOBRUK—THE HARBOUR”; BY EDWARD BAWDEN. 


Some of the most striking works in the exhibition are portraits; and the most 
remarkable of all is Mr. Epstein’s impressive bronze head of Air Chief-Marshal Sir 
Charles Portal—-a work of very great force. Mr. William Dring has chosen pastel 


Vian Fighting Its Way Through to Malta,"" by Charles Pears, is a striking action 
picture, in which the artist has made full use of turbulent waters and rolling clouds. 


Mr. Eric Kennington has contributed a characteristic series of portraits, one of which, 
as his medium for the portrait of Coxswain Blogg, which, besides being of very ** Wing Commander Helmore,"’ is shown above. Mr. Kennington is another artist 
attractive quality, is undoubtedly an excellent likeness. ‘“‘Convoy Led by Admiral whose work has often featured in ‘ The Illustrated London News.” 
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THE BUTTERLEY COMPANY LIMITED - RIPLEY - N* DERBY 


LONDON: 2 CAXTON STREET ec WESTMINSTER ec S.W.I. 


Uniform Command 


[ t is right and just that British officers 


Should wear the best-tailored uniforms in the world. 


: PEEL. ALA [Yi | 
A = E K | n 5 Ww A IK Our job is to see that the standard never falls. 


BETTER THAN EVER \ AUSTIN REED 


103-113 REGEN? STREET, W.1 - 77 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.2. Bath, Belfast, Birmingham, 
Bournemouth, Bristol, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Harrogate, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Sheffield, Southampton. Also at Aldershot, 
Amesbury, Barmouth, Bothwell, Coventry, Dunbar, Grantham, Hove, Liandrindod Wells, Llandudno, 
Piymouth, Richmond (Yorks), Shrivenham. London Telephone: Regent 6789 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. [< 


tT) See 
THE MOSQUITO AND THE WAR IN THE PACIFIC. 


TEVER an ally, 
p the Pacific. 















the malarial mosquito threatens to take an active part in the war in 
The first intimation of its offensive action was in the Philippines, where, 
according to American journalists who were there, the fall of Bataan was hastened by 
malaria among the U.S. forces, and the lack of quinine to counteract it. The Dutch East 
Indies are the chief purveyors of quinine, and that source of supply is now denied to the 
United Nations. Synthetic anti-malarial drugs have been in use for some time, but they 
cannot take the place of the natural product. Its virtues include a very low toxicity to 
those who take it, and its value, rightly administered in preventing the onset of malaria, 
and in the treatment of severe cases, is unrivalled. No drug can 
completely replace quinine and the allied cinchona derivatives ; 
none is so effective against the malaria parasite and its carrier, 
the Anopheline mosquito. 

The Philippines are not the most northerly point where 
malaria is spread by the mosquito; but it is more important now 
to consider the danger-points in the Pacific to the south and east. 
Nearly all the islands from the Equator to 20 degrees south 
(roughly 1200 miles), and from. New Guinea to 170 degrees of 
longitude East, are subject to infection. The susceptible oblong 
takes in the Solomon Islands, the New Hebrides, the Admiralty 
Isles, Trobriand Isles, New Britain, New Ireland, Santa Cruz 
Islands, and Samarai; and only just misses Fiji. The only islands 
free from the Anopheline mosquito are Belep, just north-west of 
New Caledonia, and a few minute islands, such as Tucopia. New 
Caledonia, just below the southern limit of the area, was thought 
till lately to be unaffected. Now it is said not to be immune ; 
and New Caledonia demands particular notice because it is a 
vitally strategic island on the supply route between the United 
States and Australia. The United States has already landed 
troops there. If an Anopheline mosquito has also landed, the 
danger of infection is imminent, and therefore the men must have 
their daily dose of such anti-malarial drugs as can be got. If 
the insect is not domiciled there, such drugs would be wasted, 
and had better be reserved for places and occasions where they 
will be useful and may be indispensable. We have written of 
the Anopheline invader in the singular, but a swarm of mos- 
quitoes is not needed to spread malaria far and wide. 

The threatening carrier of the malarial parasite in the Pacific 
is the Anopheles punctulatus, and its variety Anopheles mollus- 
censis. Both are proven carriers and have a malign effectiveness. 
Usually, the larvz of mosquitoes occur chiefly in water on the 
ground, in marshy places, or particularly in water standing among 
grass or water-weeds. They accumulate in choked water-courses, 
or pools left by rain. But the Anopheles punctulatus has of all 
mosquitoes the most adaptable larve ; and its close relative, 
molluscensis, is very common wherever it appears anywhere, and 
will breed in all kinds of water—fresh or salt, stagnant or running, 
dirty or clean. Its larve are found in discarded coco-nut shells 
and native boats. There is a real danger that they will spread 
far beyond the New Hebrides. The spread has long been 
feared, and the threat is more extreme now because of the 
increase in air traffic, and the disturbed conditions. 

Probably no area in the tropics is beyond the reach of infection. 
Mauritius, Barbados and Réunion enjoyed long immunity, but 
all three have suffered severe epidemics in the last century. New 
Caledonia and the other islands of the Central Pacific are likely 
to lose their immunity before the end of the present war, and 
Hawaii may be numbered among the sufferers. The shortage of 
drugs is not the only handicap. There is a shortage of oil. Anti- 
malarial oil has been for many years the great standby in emer- 
gencies, even against mosquitoes whose larve live in fast-running 
streams. In the First World War, no one believed it could be so 
used, because it was thought that a permanent and unbroken film 
of oil was necessary if mosquito larve were to be stifled by it. 
But research led to the discovery of a compound of oils which 
killed larve in running water by poisoning them, rather than by 
suffocation, which takes much longer to act. It was, in fact, the 
perfect anti-malarial mixture. One of the outstanding advantages 
is that, within a few days, all the larve in an area can be de- 
stroyed, and a large number of adult mosquitoes returning to lay 
their eggs are also destroyed, and those that do not alight on 
oiled backwaters and seepages have to travel a considerable dis- 
tance before they can find a congenial, oil-free breeding-place. 
It would have been impossible to construct the Panama Canal 
without anti-malarial oil; and as Sir Malcolm Watson, 
of the Ross Institute, points out, it would have been 
impossible to extend the rubber industry in Malaya 
in so short a time without it. 

The capture by the Japanese of the Dutch oilfields, 
the interruption of oil supplies from elsewhere, have 
made urgent the question of what could be done in an 
area where the control of malaria had depended on an 
ample supply of anti-malarial oil. It is the duty of 
those who employ it—or, rather, who have employed it 
—to consider whether an alternative method of con- 
trolling Anopheline larva is possible or practicable. 
In fact, they must ; especially if it can be shown that 
such an alternative could be effective, and would save 
oil, even if only for a few months in the malarial season. 
There are several different methods of controlling 
malaria, apart from drainage and oiling. Sir Malcolm 
Watson states the case for flushing. The earliest 
triumph was when Professor K. B. Williamson succeeded 
in destroying Anopheles maculatus by sluicing in the 
Cameron Highlands, Malaya, where the mosquito had 
shown it could thrive despite the highest standard of 
clean weeding in the streams, and had proved that the 
drainage of swamps merely encouraged it to seek more 
eligible sites, where it had been unknown before. From 
the Cameron Highlands and Penang (where 200 streams A 
were flushed), the practice has spread and has taken 
root in Ceylon, South and North India, 

There are a number of methods of sluicing or flushing, from the simple automatic devices 
of the humble tiller of the soil to the big concrete dams in Ceylon and elsewhere, with 
automatically acting shuices, or De Villiers’ automatic siphons incorporated in the concrete. 
In South India are many simple sluices made of wood, where the gate is lifted out of the 
slit which held it by hand, The sluice-gate is saved by being tethered to the bank by wire. 
Sir Malcolm Watson describes one seen elsewhere, where the tipper was hinged on a wooden 
roller like a ship's rudder, Two sheets of rubber made it water-tight, and stones in the box 
balanced the tipper, so that it discharged the water at the desired height in the dam. At the 
other end of the scale of development are the concrete dams of South India, some of which 
flush rocky streains 20 ft. wide for a mile ; and the series of concrete dams in Northern India, 
through automatic sluices, some discharge 1900 gallons a minute. E.S. Grew. 
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THE WAR: CAN BOMBING DECIDE? “ROUGH HOUSE ” TACTICS. 


N reading war books, whether on operations and strategy, or on policy and propaganda, 
one discovers much conflicting opinion about vital questions. Several assertions 

at variance with other views occur in an important and deeply interesting work of military 
criticism—** TH1s ExPANDING War.” By Liddell Hart. With 4 Maps (Faber; 12s. 6d.). 
This book consists largely of the author’s articles contributed to the Press on events 


of 1941, immediately after they had taken place, with a retrospective commentary in 
the light of subsequent happenings. Most, if not all, of the original articles were 
written before the United States entered the war. 


Discussing the question of a second front, Captain Liddell 
Hart says: ‘‘ The prospect of invading the Continent success- 
fully depends . . . on our capacity to create a * New Model’ army 
. . . and providing it with new types of sea transportation that 
will partially free it from dependence on ports.” He points out 
that the R.A.F. has done its best to make these ports unusable, 
and on general grounds he opposes the advocates of victory by 
bombing. ~*‘ There was no evidence in experience that air attack 
could decide a war.”? On another controversial question—whether 
all Germans are tarred with the Nazi brush—the author agrees 
rather with Left-Wing than with Vansittartian sentiment. ‘* To 
win this war in any true sense,” he declares, ‘‘we can only win 
it with the help of the German people. . . . Those who lump 
all Germans together, as equally bad, and make no distinction 
between the Nazi gang and the people as a whole, are blunting 
our best weapon. ... Our best ally is disillusionment—the 
growth of doubts among the German people whether conquest 
“gets them anywhere’. . . we must develop a positive appeal that 
will convert the common people of Europe, including the German, 
into allies against Hitlerism. . . . It must begin at home.” 

This argument, and, still more, Captain Liddell Hart’s objec- 
tion to the bombing policy, run directly counter to the main 
theme of an American critic’s work—‘* THE ComMING BaTTLE OF 
GERMANY.” ‘By William B. Ziff (Hamish Hamilton; 7s. 6d.). 
Mr. Ziff certainly states his case with cogency and fervour. He 
believes that the only way to reach the heart of the Axis power 
is by air, and advocates, first, a huge intensification of Anglo- 
American air raids on Germany, “ Air power alone,” he says, 
“completely unassisted by other arms, could certainly gain the 
decision. . . . The German people themselves should be boldly 
identified with the nauseating cruelties of the Nazi system. .. . 
If ever a war was a total expression of the will and psychology 
of an entire people, this one is of German lawlessness and will to 
power. No political leader in modern times has had the support, 
verging on religious adoration, which has been given Adolf Hitler.” 

Another notable American contribution to military thought 
s “‘ ARMIES ON WHEELS.”’ By S. L. A. Marshall. With Foreword 
by Major-General J. F. C. Fuller, D.S.O., 15 Maps and Diagrams 
(Faber; 7s. 6d.). Half the book is concerned with the 1941 cam- 
paigns, and the rest with mechanised warfare in general. The 
author acclaims General Fuller as an outstanding military 
prophet, and the present work is based on his lectures of 1932, 
“the most far-sighted military manual or commentary.”’ General 
Fuller, however, was not hailed as a prophet in his own 
country. His book, Mr. Marshall reminds us, was neglected 
here, but widely circulated in the armies of Germany and Russia. 

Military students will also find useful a concise little book 
called ** LANDMARKS OF MODERN StrRaTeGy.”” By W. E. Hart. 
With 18 Diagrammatic “ Sketches”’ (Methuen; 6s.). The author 
modestly withholds any information about himself or his ex- 
periences, and we are not told whether he is related to Captain 
Liddell Hart. He deals with problems of modern attack and 
defence, and the respective theories of the German, French and 
Russian General Staffs. Incidents of the present and previous 
wars, modern and ancient, are cited to illustrate his points. 

What the general reader needs in war literature is not theory 
or controversy, but a straightforward story of events, well supplied 
with illustrations. This is provided in attractive and satisfactory 
form by the series of quarto volumes, issued periodically, of 
which the latest is Hutchinson's *‘ Pictortat HistoRY OF THE 
War.” A Complete and Authentic Record in Text and Pictures. 
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ANOPHELES PUNCTULATUS Edited by Walter Hutchinson. Period: 18 March to 9 June, 
RELATIVE ANOPHELES 1942. With 526 Photographs, 12 Drawings, and 6 Maps (Hutch- 
([llustration, and inson; 14s. 6d.). There are twelve special contributions by 

eminent authorities, including two by Mr. Churchill, and one 


each by President Roosevelt, Sir Stafford Cripps (on 
India), and Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham (on the 
war in the Mediterranean). The illustrations are ex- 
tremely varied, and often very dramatic, while the 
reproduction work is of high quality. 

Above all other forms of modern warfare, air 
combat lends itself to individual skill, daring and 
initiative, on which qualities, along with the material 
excellence of aircraft, and their armament, victory 
in the skies must depend. The personalities of 
our young knights of the air, particularly those who 
saved this country and the world) in the Battle of 
Britain, exercise a strong fascination, and books by 
or about them are unfailingly popular. Two fresh 
examples are among the best that I have seen. 
Personal experiences of fighter pilots, told by them- 
selves with all the simple vigour and racy slang 
of their kind, compose “Tren Ficuter Boys.” 
Edited by Wing Commander Athol Forbes, D.F.C., 
and Squadron Leader Hubert Allen, D.F.C. With 
13 Illustrations (Collins ; 6s.). Some. of the narra- 
tors, alas, are no more. The exploits of their 
comrades from Poland are recorded by a Polish 
soldier and writer, well known in his own country, 
in “SQuapKon 303.” The Story of the Polish 
Fighter Squadron with the R.A.F. By Arkady 
Fiedler. With 12 Illustrations (Peter Davies; 
These books should both be widely read. 

While mechanisation has made modern warfare a matter of engineering science and 
machinery, yet, curiously enough, the element of personal encounter seems to have increased. 
Such occasions may arise, for instance, when troops are landed on foreign soil by aircraft 
or parachute ; in house-to-house street fighting, sabotage, or guerilla operations. Anyone 
likely to be involved in a “ rough house,” whether in the course of military duty or during 
an invasion, would be wise to study “ ALL-in Ficutinc.”” By Captain W. E. Fairbairn, 
late Assistant Commissioner, Shanghai Municipal Police. With Ritle Section by Captain 
P. N. Walbridge, and 160 Diagrammatic Drawings by * Hary " (Faber; 4s. 6d). Of the 
methods here explained and grimly illustrated, Captain Fairbairn says : ‘* They were specially 
selected to enable the young man of only average strength, and those past middle age, who 
have not led an active life, to overpower a much stronger opponent.”"—-Cuaries E. Bytes 
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h  psiy is the British climate that there are few days when 
this is not sound advice. It is also a tribute to the 
memory of the inventor of the ‘; Mac” —a Scot, Charles 
Macintosh (not Mackintosh as the dictionaries usually say !) 
who in 1823 produced a waterproof material by impregnating 
fabric with a solution of rubber in naphtha. How to make 
clothes withstand water is still a major problem for the 
chemist, for modern standards demand something more than 
heavy proofs against heavy weather. “Rubberised garments 
and oilskins are certainly proof against water, but they are 
also proof against air and in the absence of special ventilating 
arrangements are apt to be heavy and hot. Your rain-coat 
today must be light in weight as well as keep out the wet. It 
must be water-repellent : that is, water must not cling to 
it. The difficulty is to treat textile fabrics so as to combine 
protection with ventilation, but a number of methods have 
now been perfected, some of which can be applied to the 
most delicate materials. The latest achievement of British 
chemists is-a waterproof finish which will stand up to 
laundering. Today there are also the special needs of 
engineers, fitters and others in the fighting services and in 
Industry. Their working dress must be both light enough to 
give freedom of movement and strong enough for protection 
against weather. It is to the credit of the chemist that he has 
enabled the British textile manufacturer to 


combine these qualities. 


No. 2 in the ** Services of an Industry” series 
issued by 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
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[NX such a way will new materials 


and new methods literally “ come 
down upon x the more ponderous ways 
and means of pre-war ideas. Foremost 
in such matters Reynolds Hiduminium 
Aluminium Alloys will provide new 
ideas in metallic lightness and strength, 


to say nothing of corrosion-free life. 


In post-war reconstruction expect to 
ac ” 
meet Reynolds every where— 


in window-lrames, in motor-cars, 


NOVII 


. . , 
nay in ships and planes. 
REMEMBRANCE DAY 








REYNOLDS TUBE CO, LID., & REYNOLDS ROLLING MILLSLID., BIRMINGHAM, 115 
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RAZORS 





WM. SANDERSON & SON LTD., LEITH 


The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily avatlable for export. 
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{7 is not what you pay, but 

what you get for what you 
pay that makes buying these 
Kroko Calf Handbags so well 
worth while. Entirely hand- 
made of thick enduring calf, 


stamped in crocodile pat- 


The under-arm Satchel in Kroko Calf, lined 


tern, they are not only Top 
natural leather. Brown only, stitched 
and piped in natural. Size 10} in. x8in £5 . 5 ° 0 


attractive to look at, but 


(Above) The shoulder-strap pochette in Kroko Calf, 
lined natural leather. Brown only, £5 2 6 
edged beige. Size 8} in. x 6} in . e 


will outlast many a handbag 
costing double the price. 
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SYNTHETIC RUBBER: 


GOODY EAR’S 


Since the Japanese Invasion of the 
Dutch East Indies the loss of our 
crude rubber supply has been ex- 
tremely serious to the Allied War 
Effort. It is therefore the National 
Duty of everyone to get the maximum 
life from all rubber products; and 
to make sure that every ounce of 
used rubber is salvaged. .... Rubber 
must be conserved. 


Goodyear, the foremost pioneers in 
rubber, are also pioneers in synthetic 
rubber. Many years of tireless work 


e Another 


“‘S CHEMIGUM ” 


lie behind Chemigum— Goodyear’s 
synthetic product. But the story is 
not yet complete. 


The arrival of Chemigum has pre- 
sented another problem—that of 
producing Chemigum at a rate that 
will help compensate for our big 
losses of natural rubber. Goodyear 
are concentrating their vast organising 
and producing experience to over- 
come this difficulty. Once again the 
name of Goodyear is being written 
large in the pages of progress, 


GOODZYEAR 


contribution to Progress 
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There’s grand comfort 
in a Vitabeau Duffle 
Coat. Every time you 
shrug yourself into its 
woolly warmth you feel 
you’ve a real ally to 
help you fight wind and 
weather. And comfort 


is so important when 


you’ve got to keep alert. 





The Vitabeau mark is 
your guarantee that it 
is made up to full 
Admiralty specifications 
from the finest 28-oz. 
proofed Duffle. You can- 
not get better value than 
the Vitabeau. 
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CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. 
LTD., 210 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.! 
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“Why we need 
LEGACIES & BEQUESTS 


The need of ex-servicemen of All 
Wars, including the disabled and 
their dependants, and the care of 
those left behind by the men who 
fall in action are an ever-present 
and recurring charge on the Legion 
Every year since the inception of the 
Fund the expenditure has increased, 
and it is vitally necessary that the 
Fund should be strengthened and 
fortified against any possible diminu- 
tion of income in the future by 
means of Legacies and Bequests 


EARL HAIG’S 


BRITISH LEGION 


APPEAL FUND 


Full particulars and Forms of Bequest can be 
obtained from the Organising Secretary, 
Capt. W. G. WILLCOX, M.B.E., 
CARDIGAN HOUSE, RICHMOND, SURREY 


ved und War (har s Act, 1940. 
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Direct from the Manufacturers: 
VITABUOY PRODUCTS, LTD., 


Beaufort House, Gravel Lane, 


Send remittance as ibove ima state 
height and chest 


Place your order NOW 
we can make only a limited 
quantity. 


two standard sizes 90 nclud 


POST FREE (16 coupon 


London, E.1. 
Telephone. BIlShopsxgate 


measurements. 
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You may 
have difficulty 
in obtaining 
a new Barling 
Pipe. Take care 
of your present 
one and thus avoid 
disappointment. When 
obtainable, prices are : 


Standard of 


106 13/6 166 20. 
Ye Olde Wood “ et 


Selected Grains 15/6 186 21/6 25/- 


nar m 


B. BARLING & SONS, LONDON, N.W.E bs sare 


“Makers of the World's Finest Pipes.” 
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